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American Church On Trial 


OES THE CHURCH lack the courage to face a world in desperate need of the 
Christian message? We could stop some of the time-tried and useless pieces of 
work we are doing and put men and money into some new ventures that in 

selected centers would have far more effect than the cherished work of some local 
missionary. Such a time does not come often in the history of the world. It may be 
a last chance to make our Christian convictions about God an indigenously living 
creation before the debacle of the atomic destruction. But whether the period of 
respite be long or short, the hour of crucial readiness out here is now. A piecemeal 
attitude is doomed for defeat. Only a united plan executed with confidence and 
Christian purpose can proclaim a God who is sufficient for these hectic hours. His 
church in America is on trial more than the troubled spirits of Southeast Asia. They 
are fallow ground—ready for a sure gospel. Have we not enough Christian consecra- 
tion left in America to hear the voice of God—‘‘Speak to them that they go forward!"’ ?— 


LESLIE BATES MOSS. now on an inspection tour of the Orient 
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Letters to the Editors 
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Cooperation Does NotImply Total Agreement 





Rian Article Discussed 


To the Editors: 

I am glad that you printed in full the 
impressive statement by Dr. Rian in the 
issue of July 7, in which he quotes and 
applies John Calvin’s discussions of the 
very imperfect church from which the Old 
Testament prophets did not withdraw and 
of the very imperfect churches of the 
New Testament whose fellowship the 
Apostle Paul did not reject. 

The statement deserves the thoughtful 
reading of Southern Presbyterians at this 
time. Not only is it significant to the 
person who is considering withdrawal 
from the Presbyterian Church in the case 
of union, as you pointed out in your edi- 
torial; but it should lead us to consider 
whether in a desire for the glory of God 
we may unite with another denomination 
which bears the marks of a true church 
of Christ even if it does not measure up 
in all respects to our ideals of what a 
church should be. Also in the case of 
the Federal Council (the united front of 
evangelical churches), I do not see how 
we can refuse to cooperate with other 
true churches of Christ just because we 
do not approve of the views and individ- 
ual utterances of some of their elected 
representatives or of an occasional pro- 
nouncement adopted by a majority vote of 
such representatives, 

Cc. H. MAURY. 
Maxton, N. C. 


That Letter to Satan 


To the Editors: 

In the spirit of love I write this 
letter in regard to the article on page 
12 in THE OUTLOOK of July 21, “A Let- 
ter to Satan.” 

I do not care to have the name of the 
writer, tut I sincerely hope you will in- 
form me that he has repented. I refer 
to his getting you to deliver messages 
to the Devil, addressing the Devil as Mr. 
and apologizing to the Devil. 

Let me briefly tell you a true story. A 
Superior Court Judge made the statement 
quoted in the Augusta Herald the night 


before his election, that he could decide 
a case impartially between the Lord and 
the Devil. HE LOST THE ELECTION. 
I sincerely appreciate your giving both 
sides of many questions, but as a sub- 
scriber, hope you will never let such ar- 
ticles as above mentioned appear in your 
paper. 
NAME WITHHELD. 


Florida Meetings 


To the Editors: 

The Synod of Florida will convene in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Texas, Oc- 
tober 14, at 8 P. M. 

The Presbytery of St. Johns will con- 
vene in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Sebring, October 28 at 2 P. M. After 
consulting withthe Rev. H.H. Thompson, 
D. D., executive secretary of Evangelism, 
the committee on arrangements in con- 
sultation with the host pastor decided not 
to hold the Visitation Evangelism Cam- 
paign in Sebring as a part of Presbytery. 

A. R. LARRICK, 
Stated Clerk. 
Plant City, Fla. 


Growing Protestant Unity 


To the Editors: 


The spread of Christianity all over the 
world during the last century has been 
one of the marvels of history. This mis- 
sionary fervor has been largely denomi- 
national, thus filling foreign countries 
with a score of different religious groups, 
each one zealous for its own ideals and 
creedal distinctions. 

These local loyalties and rivalries have 
everywhere weakened the world-influence 
of Protestantism, no other great religious 
body having ever been so hopelessly di- 
vided. 

During the last quarter-century a grow- 
ing spirit of unity has been slowly per- 
vading the Protestant world, everywhere 
increasing the rapidity of its spread and 
its world-influence. 

The latest of these unifying movements 
transforming the Protestant 
Christianity of the vast population of In- 
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dia, where nearly a quarter of the human 
race is crowded into an area only half 
as large as the continental area of the 
United States. The leading Protestant de- 
nominations of the Southern half of India, 
including the Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and Re- 
formed, are now organizing themselves 
into one great Church of South India. 

The Christians of the Northern half of 
India are watching the movement with 
keen interest and sympathy. If it suc- 
ceeds in the South, it will soon embrace 
the whole of India with its millions of 
Christians. (See page 8.) 

Meanwhile the Christian schools and col- 
leges are overcrowded with students, the 
theological and medical schools being es- 
pecially overflowing. In spite of the pres- 
ent whirlwind of political changes now 
convulsing India the power and influence 
of Christianity in the India of Tomorrow 
is assured. 

HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Report on Church Vocations 


(See page 12) 
To the Editors: 

I cut Beacon Hill church short in my 
report on those entering the ministry 
from our church in the past ten years or 
now in training for full time service. In 
addition to the five young men, whose 
names I sent you (OUTLOOK, July 21), 
Tom Cleveland, son of Dr. and Mrs. Roy 
F. Cleveland, of Lubondai, Africa, and a 
member of Beacon Hill church, is studying 
at Texas Tech in preparation for being 
an agricultural missionary. He says the 
trouble in the past has been that their 
agriculturalists have been preachers first 
and then agriculturalists. He would make 
Agriculture his vocation and evangeliza- 
tion his avocation. 

Counting Tom we have six young men 
in training for full-time church vocations 
in addition to the two young women en- 
tering the Training School this fall. 

ARTHUR V. BOAND. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


To the Editors: 

‘ Printing the records of the 
churches is both interesting and stimu- 
lating. 

MARGARET HOLLINGSWORTH. 
yreene Street church, 
Augusta, Ga. 


To the Editors: 

I think this is a splendid idea 
to publicize the contribution of the local 
ehurch in ministers or candidates for the 
ministry sent out in the last ten years. 

A. CLARKE DEAN. 
Buntyn church, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


To the Editors: 

‘ We think this is an outstanding 
record, considering the small number 
(180) in our membership—TPEN young 
people who are headed for Christian serv- 
ice out of one small congregation! 

J. H. VISER. 
Northminster church, 
Greenville, S. C. 


To the Editors: 

. If you succeed in getting anything 
near a full report I would appreciate your 
making a summary showing what part or 
percentage comes from the _ smaller 
churches. 

B. W. BAKER. 
Atoka, Tenn. 


class matter, June 15,1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., 
by Presbyterian of theSouth, Inc., Room 307, 403 East Franklin 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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More Than 1,000 
Youths Hear Call to 


Vital Christianity 


Visser *t Hooft at Oslo Sees 
Chief Hope in Minority Movement 


Oslo, Norway (RNS).—The Second 
World Conference of Christian Youth 
opened here with more than 1,000 
young people and adult church leaders 
present at the first plenary session. 

The conference opening climaxed 
preparatory sessions attended by more 
than 20 leaders. 

Addressing the opening session, W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, as- 
serted that ‘‘vital Christianity is today 
almost everywhere a minority move- 
ment.”’ e 

“The process of secularization of the 
masses through a modern, impersonal 
technical culture has not been arrested,” 
he said. ‘‘We must take a very sober 
view of the chances of the Church mak- 
ing a real impact on the world.” 

The World Council leader stressed 
that the Oslo Conference was the first 
large, world-wide meeting of delega- 
tions of Christians from both sides of 
the second world war. 

He said such meetings could only 
lead to restored fellowship if they took 
place in an atmosphere ‘unpervaded 
with sentimentality.” 

The conference divided early into 33 
discussion groups, each with more than 
30 young people, studying nine main 
issues (“The Christian Family,’’ ‘‘How 
to Make the Local Parish Ecumenical,” 
etc.). 

Something new is noted in this con- 
ference: 16 Roman Catholic young peo- 
ple are enrolled, ten as representing the 
YMCA, and six as observers for Pax 
Romana, international Catholic student 
federation. 

J. Arthur Rank, British movie pro- 
ducer and vice-president of the World 
Sunday School Association, is filming 
the conference. The completed film, 
with voices introduced into the sound- 
track, will be on 16 mm. film and will 
have a running time of 26 minutes. 

With their homelands at war with 
one another, Dutch and Indonesian 
delegations at Oslo issued a joint state- 
ment pledging brotherhood and an ef- 
fort to clear the road toward “liberty 
and equal rights.” 





WM. P. JACOBS CALLS MEET- 
ING TO PLAN FEDERAL 
COUNCIL ATTACK 





One of the first conclaves of anti- 
Federal Council forces in the church, 
since the 1947 General Assembly re- 
ferred this question to the presbyteries, 
was scheduled for Greenville, S. C., at 
the Poinsett Hotel, August 6. Wm. P. 
Jacobs, president and treasurer of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, issued the call to selected men 
two weeks before the meeting date. 

Dr. Jacobs is a former president of 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 
While he served in that office he had 
much to do with the public relations of 
the southern textile organization and 
then was prevailed on to take the official 
leadership at a reputed annual salary of 
$50,000. In his letter of invitation he 
does not mention the organization which 
he heads and says that he is taking the 
leadership on a personal basis. In the 
letter, he writes: 


“Recently the General Assembiy of 
the Presbyterian church referred the 
matter of support of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ back to 
the individual presbyteries. . 

“Many of us have been seriously con- 
cerned with the ultra-liberal and biased 
rosition evident in some of the activi- 
ties of the Federal Council. Many of 
my friends have expressed the fear that 
the rank and file of the church mem- 
bership and many of the clergy will 
not he seriously concerned unless the 
business and professional laymen make 
it a point to express themselves fully 
so that the true picture can be known. 

“In order to consider the basic facts 
in this matter and to determine what 
action, if any, can be taken to dis- 
seminate the truth, Tam askin’ a erann 
to meet with me in a confidential. closed 
session in the ballroom of the Poinsett 
Hotel in Greenville, S. C., at 11:00 A. M., 
Wednesday, Ausust 4. 

“TI, as an individual, representing no 
ereanization or association, am person- 
allv inviting you to attend the session 
and to remain as my guest: for the 
luncheon and for the afternoon 
session which should be completed by 
4:00 P. M. TI ask that vou give no 
nublicity to this matter. However, this 
letter authorizes you to bring with you 
anv Preshyterian elders—friends of 
yours—whom you thing may be in- 


terested. Mv'only request is that you 
definitely advise me by using the 
stamned, self-addressed envelone§ en- 


velope enclosed stating whether or not 
von will aceent the invitation and whom 
you will bring with you. 

“If you can suggest others whom we 
mav invite, we will welcome your sug- 
gestiom®. . . .” 


Women of Methodist 
Church Seek Change 
In Public Opinion 


Vigorous Statement Challenges 
Practices in Many Areas 


Lake Junaluska, N. C. (RNS).— 
Condemnation of mob violence, race 
hatred, and the activities of ‘‘fascist or- 
ganizations” in the South was expressed 
in a statement sponsored by the Wo- 
men’s Society of Christian Service of 
the Southeastern Jurisdiction of the 
Methodist Church and endorsed here by 
300 women attending the South-wide 
school of missions. (Editorial, p. 8.) 

The statement pledged that 200,000 
Methodist women will “‘work to the end 
that the climate of public opinion in 
our South may be such that if anything 
ocurs between members of the two 
races, law and order and justice may 
take its course without disturbing the 
peace and harmony of the community.” 


Point to Greenville Lynching 
Text of the statement follows: 


‘‘We deplore the rise of mob violence. 
We bow our heads in shame at the fail- 
ure of the courts at Greenville, South 
Carolina, to mete out justice to those 
who took the law into their own hands 
and we feel the court has been a party 
to destruction of law and order in our 
land. 

“We urge and will continue to ex- 
pect full justice to be given in all 
courts to all citizens, and we lift our 
voices in support of good government 
and law enforcement. We therefore 
commend Governor J. Strom Thurmond 
of South Carolina for his prompt action 
that made possible the apprehension of 
the 33 men, members of a mob who took 
a prisoner from Pickens County jail. We 
commend the governor of North Caro- 
lina for his wise statements and action 
against mob rule; we commend the of- 
ficers of Carroll County, Georgia, who 
bravely withstood a mob and protected 
their prisoner, and all other officers 
who live up to the line of duty. 


Hit Fascist Groups 


‘“‘We deplore the activities of fascist 
organizations in our South and the cir- 
culation of ‘hate sheets’ that tend to 
divide our people. We commend the 
state of Georgia for revoking the char- 
ter of the Ku. Klux Klan and the prose- 
cution of the Columbians; Knoxville, 
Tenn., for its action against cross burn- 
ing; the federal courts for beginning 
action against J. B. Stoney, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., for circulation of vicious 
propaganda against the Jews. 
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“We object vehemently to race being 
an issue in political campaigns. Such 
appeals disturb our peace and unity, 
give rise to racial tensions, put fear into 
the hearts of inarticulate people, give 
rise to mob violence. We recognize 
such tactics as a direct violation of the 
letter and spirit of our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights and the principles and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 


Race Issue Is a Cloak 


‘We recognize also that such appeals 
are but cloaks to hide motives and is- 
sues that would be put over on us. We 
pledge ourselves to vote for no candi- 
date who makes the question of race 
an issue in his campaign. 

“We rejoice in a decision of the 
courts of South Carolina against the 
‘white supremacy’ and we thank U. S. 
District Judge J. Waites Warring for 
his wise and just decision. 

‘“‘We are concerned when any person 
is denied hospital service or medical 
service in his hour of need and emer- 
gency. We grieve that any hospital or 
any community would close its doors 
to any person because of the color of 
his skin. 

“All that is within us of good makes 
us join in mourning with the Negroes 
.of the College of Atlanta that one of 
their students, injured on a highway 
in Tennessee, was denied hospital serv- 
ices in nearby towns and died without 
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medical attention because he was a 
member of a darker race. We join in 
their grieving that such could have 
happened in our United States. 


The Nation Is One 


“We would at all times remember 
that our nation is one nation. Wher- 
ever there is trouble, North, East, South, 
or West, it affects us all, North, East, 
South, and West, whether it be in De- 
troit or in Georgia, and we should voice 
our concern and protest wherever we 
live, North, East, South, or West. 

“We are aware of the tactics used to 
defeat justice by the cry of ‘Northern 
interference’ and recognize it for what 
it is worth—a cheap and unworthy and 
contemptible method to divert justice.” 


PROGRESS PROGRAM 


LECRAW WILL BE NO DOLLAR 
OR $10,000 A YEAR MAN 


Col. Roy LeCraw, in directing the 
Presbyterian Program of Progress will 
not even be a ‘“‘Dollar-a-Year’’ man, ac- 
cording to J. R. McCain, chairman of the 
General Assembly’s Stewardship Com- 
mittee. In accepting the post, Col. Le- 








Two Ways With the Vanquished 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





N ONE andthe same day recently 
the papers carried two items of 
news which stood in significant 

contrast. 

The one item reported General Mac- 
Arthur’s conviction that Japan was now 
both incapable and unwilling to wage 
future wars; that the past two years 
had seen the “transformation of a state 
which once proclaimed its mastery in 
war to one which, from material impov- 
erishment and spiritual dedication, now 
seeks its destiny as a servant of peace.’’ 

MacArthur felt that this transforma- 
tion had been aided by a policy which 
on the one hand had avoided ‘“‘the harsh 
and unjust treatment of our fallen foe” 
and on the other a policy ‘‘which would 
have encouraged the growth of anti- 
democratic forces.”” We had gone in- 
stead, he declared, upon a middle way, 
which shunned extremes and embodied 
“firmness but justice, disarmament but 
rehabilitation, lower standards but an 
opportunity for life.’’ 

Since MacArthur is himself the pri- 
mary author of this policy he might be 
suspected of having too optimistic a 
view of its success. Nevertheless a 
mounting testimony of objective wit- 
nesses testifies to the phenomenal char- 
acter of both our political and spiritual 
success in our treatment of Japan. 

On the same day news came from 
Germany that British and American 
military authorities had decided to dou- 
ble the steel production of Germany and 
to make new efforts to increase the coal 

production of the Ruhr, which still 


stood at only fifty per cent of its pre- 
war total. 


We were taking these steps, accord- 
ing to the report, not only because the 
whole of Europe required both the steel 
and the coal which Germany could pro- 
duce but was not producing, but also 
because the destruction of German in- 
dustry, below the level created by the 
war itself, placed an intolerable bur- 
den upon us in supplying food to Ger- 
many. We wanted to put the Germans 
in the position of producing enough at 
least to be able to pay for their own 
food. 


The report declared that this British- 
American agreement eliminated the last 
vestiges of the so-called ‘‘Morgenthau 
plan,’’ which had formed our policy to- 
ward Germany. This plan sought the 
artificial reduction of an industrial na- 
tion to the status of an agricultural 
one. It harmed the whole of Europe in 
the process; and it reduced Germany 
to semi-starvation, despite our best ef- 
forts in providing food upon a chari- 
table basis. 

The contrast between these two items 
of news is an instructive lesson on the 
difference between vengeance and jus- 
tice; and it proves very nicely that ven- 
geance invariably spreads a wider de- 
struction than it intends. We are 
bound too closely together in this’ bun- 
dle of life to make vengeance a wise 
policy, even from the standpoint of 
self-interest. 


(Copyright, 1947, by RNS.) 
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Craw specified that he would accept 
not a penny of remuneration. 

In telling about this, Dr. McCain out- 
lines LeCraw’s success as an insurance 
man, as mayor of Atlanta, as president 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
and as one of the founders of the At- 
lanta Community Chest. He tells of 
his World War II record, holding the 
rank of colonel when he retired (not 
from age, he says, for he is still a young 
man) to represent the United States 
in the diplomatic service. 

Col. LeCraw, who had been directing 
the church’s War Relief campaign, was 
enlisted to lead the Progress program. 
Says Dr. McCain, “He was offered for 
his first year of service with us a salary 
of $10,000, which was regarded as quite 
modest for a man of his ability and 
standing in the business world. He has 
just requested that not one penny of 
remuneration be put into the year’s bud- 
get for him. The explanation is in his 
own words: ‘I have two reasons for 
this: 

“It would be a privilege to take a 
“‘Sabbatical”’ year’s leave and do this 
job for the Lord and for the church; 
and, a since the Lord has taken care of 
me in the past, I know I can trust him 
to do so in the future. 

“*T believe perhaps that doing this 
job in this manner might have a good 
effect upon our campaign and also might 
encourage some other men in our 
church to do likewise, and I know there 
will be a great joy and blessing await- 
ing anyone who thus serves the Lord.’ 

“Colonel LeCraw is not a rich man,” 
Dr. McCain goes on, “and this act of 
self-denial is truly a dedication of him- 
self to God. 

‘“‘May we add the hope that all who 
are invited to share in the work of this 
Program of Progress may show his en- 
thusiasm and fine cooperation!”’ 








PRESBYTERIAN HOUR—Radio 
preacher for August 17 will be Robert 
W. Cousar, pastor of Central church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Dr. Cousar’s sub- 
ject is ‘*The Triumph of Modern Chris- 
tianity.” Time is 8:30 A. M. (EST). 
Next preacher on August 21 will be 
Frank C. Brown, Dallas, Texas. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 5 


A Professor Looks at the Church 


By CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG* 


URING THE PAST eight months I have been thrust 
out of the academic world on an educational tour 
in behalf of the translation of the New Testament in 

which Yale has had such a prominent part. I addressed 
nearly 200 audiences in 32 states; to reach these it was 
necessary to travel 
about 54,000 miles 
by every possible 
conveyance except 
rickshaw and wheel- 
barrow. It seemed to 
me that I saw every 
type of Christian 
church, from Cali- 
fornia to New Hamp- 
shire and from Min- 
nesota to Texas. As 
I retire once more to 
scholastic routine, I 
_thought it would be 
fitting to give a re- 
port on the state of 
the church as it ap- 
peared to a peripate- 
tic professor. 

I do not come to 
you with the com- 
forting assurance 
that all is well in 
Zion. Nor am I lamenting over her fallen state. Every 
possible conclusion could find support somewhere in the 
American church. 

My first’ conviction is that the church is poorly grounded 
in its own faith. In many circles, the corroding influence 
of a negative liberalism has weakened the older certainties. 
In others, traditional slogans are reaffirmed in most bellig- 
erent fashion. This division is even more violent than I 
had realized. For instance, in one state certain funda- 
mentalists protested against the announcement of meet: 
ings for the Revised Standard Version under The Council 
of Churches. They themselves had an entirely separate 
association; they insisted that our sponsors were at best 
a council of churches. I do not believe, however, that this 
wing is better grounded in our faith. It takes more than 
a closed mind and resistance to change to enter experien- 
tially into the Christian gospel. Violent partisanship is 
something quite different from quiet faith. The activity 
of the heresy-hunter is often a screen to hide the weak- 
ening of his own faith. 


The churches which I have seen are becoming more and 
more like political parties. They are afraid of clear-cut 
principles for these would exclude some; they prefer vague 
slogans which remain undefined. No wonder their faith is 
nebulous and uncertain. It is seen in the type of evan- 
gelism which is most popular; this consists in recruiting 
adherents for an organization on the assumption that most 
people already know enough about the Christian faith to 
make a decision for it, or can be taught it in one easy 
lesson. It is seen in the sermon topics which often promise 
chiefly book reviews and surveys of current events. It is 
seen in a Youth-for-Christ Movement with so little chal- 
lenging ethical content. 

As a biblical student I find very puzzling the apparent 
assumption of some of my contemporaries that divine 
revelation ended with II Peter. In fact, they would have 





*Professor at the Yale Divinity School. This article was 
given as an address in the Yale Chapel and was printed first 
in the Yale Divinity News. 


us believe that this is the most important book in the 
Bible, because it guarantees the coming of the Lord, even 
though his Parousia is delayed. 

I would not suggest that the church is yearning for 
warmed-over versions of Wieman, Barth, or Kierkegaard. 
I do believe that they want ministers who know what the 
gospel is, and who believe that there is good news to 
preach; ministers who know how to relate that gospel to 
the needs and problems of the twentieth century; minis- 
ters who have not put a period at some past epoch in 
Christian development, but who believe that there must 
be fresh statement for every age. 


2. In the second place, I see a church which does not un- 
derstand its function in the coming of a more Christian 
society. I cannot say that I found anyone who denied that 
religion should have some social outreach. The most con- 
servative denominations have their social action groups. 
There may be belated individuals who still think in terms 
of snatching brands from the burning, but they did not 
cross my path. But in the months when the international 
scene deteriorated daily, when I had to reach appointments 
in three different states with the railroads paralyzed by 
strikes, when economic thought was blazing new trails, the 
churches often seemed remote and irrelevant. Of course 
everyone believed in peace and social justice, but churchmen 
appeared blind as to their nature and impotent to ad- 
vance them. 


A free society has been the slogan of our time. It has 
been an appropriate antithesis to the totalitarianisms which 
we were opposing, fully as useful in combating Russia as 
Germany. But it means very different things to different 
groups. For some, it stands primarily for freedom from 
want; to get that, one must exercise freedom to strike. 
Others are more concerned with civil rights, freedom from 
economic and legal discrimination. For others the slogan 
is ‘‘free enterprise,’”’ in the sense of the abolition of all 
social controls checking greed; it has meant dependence 
on the pagan law of supply and demand instead of the 
Christian concept of a just price. 


But have Christian peopie stopped to analyze what they 
mean by freedom? What are the controls which are in- 
dispensable if all are to share freedom in our complex 
modern society? Has a Christian society no meaning be- 
yond the social justice which all men of goodwill desire? 
These are questions which seldom arose as I heard current 
issues discussed. Rarely did I see signs of thinking that 
went beyond an elemental protest against obvious indi- 
vidual wrongs. If we should succeed in setting free those 
men and women whom Christianity pronounces sinful, 
would that of itself bring a more Christian society? If 
certain coercive measures should be adopted, could we by 
that compulsion achieve Christian ends? Do we suppose 
that those outside the church will welcome Protestant po- 
iitical pressures any more favorably than Protestants ap- 
preciate Catholic influence? Should we then retire from 
the world as a pure Corpus Christi, or, is there some other 
live alternative to a modern version of corpus Christianum? 


3. In the third place, I have seen a Church which is strong 
in preaching unity to others, but does little to achieve it 
within her own fellowship. I would not for a moment 
appear sarcastic about the valiant endeavors of the church 
to make her contribution toward a just and durable peace. 
If the international scene is still discouraging, it is not 
because the churches neglected to marshall Christian opin- 
ion behind the steps which would forward peace. Yet, it 
was in the days leading up to the formation of the United 
Nations that we heard most about the sin of separate 
sovereignties. Now that our own nation is setting up ex- 
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clusive military bases all over the world, that emphasis 
is heard less frequently. But on the whole the church 
has been eloquent in preaching reconciliation and unity 
both to Capital and Labor, and to the nations of the world. 

“Physician, heal thyself!” is the challenging rejoinder 
which ought to be heard more frequently. Nowhere have 
I seen that Protestant churches are more successful than 
other institutions in transcending the economic and racial 
distinctions among us. In fact, some might say that our 
record is poorer than some others. Ecumenical coopera- 
tion has made great strides on some levels, but at the 
grass-roots it is still pretty weak. Touring under the aus- 
pices of the International Council of Religious Education, 
I was scheduled wherever possible on an interdenomina- 
tional basis. Over and over again it was demonstrated that 
this meant a more feeble backing than any single individ- 
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ual denomination could have given. Preachers would vote 
for an interdenominational meeting and then go right ahead 
with their own competing church program. 

* 7 * 

This professor has been looking at the church. That 
is a desirable vantage point for a short time, but not for 
long. The church can never be appreciated in the spirit of 
aloof appraisal. We must descend again into the strug- 
gle for spiritual values and religious faith. The role of 
the carping critic is unrewarding and unfruitful. I do 
not come at this time with an indictment, but with a sum- 
mons to united confession and dedication. Let us resolve 
that we will go forth as men and women who know whom 
we have believed, who are committed to the coming of a 
more Christian society, and who recognize now the sover- 
eignty of no church but the universal body of Christ. 


The Plan for Reunion 


BY DUNBAR H. OGDEN 


Ill ADMINISTRATION 


N ARTICLE I of this series we considered Procedure, 
Name, Doctrine in the Plan for Reunion of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America and 

the Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern) 
(OUTLOOK, July 21). In Article II we dealt with Gov- 
ernment (August 4). Now we turn to Administration. 

In all the conversations between the USA and US com- 
mittees the idea of regionalism has been a central factor. 
Decentralization of the work of the General Assembly has 
been held to be essential. 

In the USA Church the work of the General Assembly, 
such as National Missions and Foreign Missions, is admin- 
istered through boards elected by the General Assembly. 
In the US Church similar work is administered by execu- 
tive committees, the members of which are chosen by the 
General Assernbly. Both the USA boards and the US execu- 
tive committees are incorporated. 


Four Executive Agencies 


In the plan, provision is made for four executive boards, 
namely National Missions, Foreign or World Missions, 
Christian Education, and Pensions, the members being 
elected by the General Assembly. 


“These executive boards are to represent impartially 
the views and wishes of all the synods and presbyteries of 
the reunited Church. A period of not more than ten years 
shall elapse before each of said executive boards, com- 
mittees and other agencies operating in the same general 
sphere, shall be integrated as to organization and work. 
In the process of such integration, care shall be taken to 
maintain un-impaired the previously existing corporations, 
and the continuance for a reasonable period of such per- 
sons as are now employed by the bodies concerned.” 


Thus it appears that the consolidation of the work of 
the two General Assemblies is to be gradual and not pre- 
cipitate. 

In order to assure decentralization of the administrative 
work of the re-united General Assembly, provision is made 
for eight regions, each with headquarters, secretaries, and 
a regional council elected by the synods in the region. 


The suggested regions are as follows: (Concurrent 
Declaration 5, par. 16). 

(1) New England, New York, New Jersey. 

(2) Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland. District of Co- 


lumbia. West Virginia, and Virginia (excluding the portion 
now in the Synod of Appalachia). 

(3) North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee (plus the por- 
tion of Virginia now in the Synod of Appalachia), and the 
Synods of Atlantic, Blue Ridge, Catawba, and Snedecor 
Memorial. 

(4) Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 


sin. 


(5) Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, and 
the Synod of Canadian. 

(6) Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Montana, and the Synod of the West (German). 

(7) Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona. 

(8) California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada. 

or 

(7) Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, Washington, Mon- 
tana. 

(8) California, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado. 


Regional Responsibilities 


The work to be carried forward in these regions is in- 
dicated by the following provisions: 


Each region will maintain a central office, with secre- 
taries, representing the interests of the several executive 
boards and agencies, and the functions of these regional 
offices will be: ‘ 

(1) official representation of the executive boards and 
agencies; 

(2) the adaptation and coordination of the missionary 
and henevolent work of the church in the presbyteries and 
synods; 

(3) the promotion of Christian benevolences and steward- 
ship; 

(4) the development in all churches, as well as presby- 
teries and synods, of the highest possible spiritual effi- 
ciency. 

(5) to study and submit annually to the General Coun- 
cil of the General Assembly the budgetary needs for the 
benevolent and missionary work of the regions. 

For the more effective administration of these purposes, 
each region shall erect a regional council, which shall be 
composed of representatives from each constituent synod, 
in the following or like manner: the chairman of the com- 
mittees on National Missions, Foreign or World Missions, 
Christian Education, and Pensions; a representative of the 
National Council of Women’s Organizations: the synod and 
presbytery executives: and such additional ruling elders or 
other representatives as the regional council may consider 
necessary for the proper administration of special inter- 
ests within its bounds. 


In the plan a General Council of the General Assembly 
is established with authority and duties specified, also pro- 
vision is made whereby the presbyteries and synods may 
elect from their ministers and ruling elders a General Coun- 
cil. Each of these General Councils is under the authority 
of the judicatory appointing it. 


General Council's Work 


The following excerpt from the plan states the work of 
the General Assembly’s General Council. (Form of Gov- 
ernment Chapter 38, par. 2, 3, 4.) 


The General Council, subject to the authority of the 
General Assembly, shall assume and discharge the follow- 
ing duties: To supervise the spiritual and material in- 
terests of the executive boards of the church; to correspond 
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with and advise the General Councils of presbyteries and 
synods; to prepare and submit annually to the General 
Assembly the budget for the permanent benevolent and 
missionary agencies of the church including the self-sup- 
porting synods and presbyteries; to consider between an- 
nual meetings of the General Assembly cases of serious 
embarrassment or emergency concerning the benevolent 
and missionary work of the church, and to provide direct 
methods of relief. 

The General Council, subject to the authority of the 
General Assembly, shall also make suitable provision for 
the discharge of such duties as the following: 

The coordination of the missionary and benevolent pro- 
grams of the church, as proposed by its executive boards; 
the promotion of Christian benevolence and stewardship 
throughout the church; the cultivation of sound methods 
of church finance and the development in all congregations 
as well as presbyteries and synods of the highest possible 
spiritual efficiency. 

The General Council shall discharge such other duties 
as the General Assembly shall from time to time require 
and authorize. 


In a conference of the Joint Drafting Committee with 
the USA and US secretaries it was made plain that the 
work of our General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee is 
similar to that of the General Council of the USA Church. 
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Our committee and their council are both elected by the 
General Assembly and are under its authority. Larger 
duties have been given to the USA Council than have been 
committed to our Stewardship committee. In our church 
there has long been felt a need of some agency to unity the 
work of the General Assembly’s executive committees. 


Minister and His Work Committee 


The plan provides for a Committee on the Minister and 
His Work in each presbytery and in every synod. The 
duties of these committees are those laid down in our 
Book of Church Order. In the presbytery as well as in 
the synod this work is carried forward by a committee 
rather than by a commission. There is no provision for a 
General Assembly’s Committee on the Minister and His 
Work, this omission being in line with the idea of decen- 
tralization and of an increase in authority of the synods. 

A permanent General Assembly’s nominating committee 
is to be erected, but the details relative thereto have not 
yet been worked out. However, it has been agreed that mem- 
brship on this committee he distributed throughout the 
entire church and that terms of service be rigidly limited. 

Next week we shall consider the question of PROPERTY. 


The Stratton Bill 


By FRANCES PERKINS, FORMER SECRETARY OF LABOR 


HAT IS THE BASIS of prejudice anyhow?” said 
W an intelligent woman to me not long ago. She 
was attending a convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in New York City and had been 
startled by the violent changes of opinion which had come 
over that conveniion with regard to the Stratton Bill. 
The Stratton Bill provides that 400,000 of the European 
“displaced persons” may be admitted to the United States 
within the next four years if they are admissible on all 
other grounds than those of the quota requirements un- 
der the Immigration Act. The Bill proposes to admit 
100,000 a year of persons who can show that they are in 
good health, in good mental condition, not iikely to be- 
come a public charge, have no criminal record or tendency 
to criminal actions, are literate, and do not believe in or 
advocate the overthrow of the government by force and 
violence. 


Progress Across the Years 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs has come a long way 
since its early conventions when it took little notice of 
public affairs and rarely passed resolutions on any matter 
having to do with political action. In the middle days 
of the last convention a resolution was introduced to en- 
dorse the Stratton Bill and to communicate with mem- 
bers of Congress to that effect. The Resolution had the 
backing of the executive committee of the Federation and 
the subcommittee to which it had been referred. It was as- 
sumed that the Resolution would go through with little or no 
debate as had most of the resolutions so proposed, but a vig- 
orous opposition to the Resolution developed on the floor 
with a frank appeal to prejudice against ali foreign-born 
people. The word “alien” was used in the most exclusive 
sense, as though to indicate not just a person who did not 
have citizenship by birth but as though the individual 
were a creature wholly separated from and wholly repul- 
sive to the body politic. 

Feeling ran high: many injudicious statements were 
made based on misinformation or no information. As 
the delegate said to me, it was “prejudice against some- 
thing unknown” and she added, “It is not like these women 
who are a kind-hearted, morally responsible, socially- 
minded group as a rule. What is the nature of prejudice 
anyhow?” she asked again. “Is it possible that all men 
are afraid of anything or anybody whom they do not 
know?” Then she added, “It must be just an emotion and 


I can’t believe it is real.” 

The next day the delegates had thought the matter over 
during the night and had discussed with many people and 
with each other the problem which the defeat of the Reso- 
lution raised in their own organization. The proponents 
of the measure had had an opportunity to explain why 
the Bill will not flood the country with undesirables; that 
the number of people coming will be less than the number 
who would have been permitted to come during the war 
years if the opportunity to sail to this country had been 
open; and that in every case the strict application of the 
immigration tests would make certain that the best and 
most promising type of individual was admitted. People 
could join their families here, and in many cases they 
would actually add to and make important contributions 
to the economic and social life of the country. The reports 
of numerous recent visitors to Europe who have seen the 
“displaced persons’? and know something about them were 
given circulation. The testimony of practically all of these 
visitors is that some of the finest people in Europe are 
among those who wish to come. 


A Triumph for Calm Judgment 


The following afternoon a new resolution was introduced 
at the Federation’s meeting, endorsing the Stratton Bill, 
and it was passed with very little debate and in a cool 
and collected manner. Persuasion, quiet and intelligent 
explanations, an appeal to reason rather than prejudice, 
had been at work, and the president of the Federation ex- 
pressed her appreciation of the action of the Federation, 
and added significantly that she was very proud of the in- 
telligence, stability, and poise of the 5,000 delegates who 
had the courage to correct what they decided in a cooler 
moment had been a mistake, and to correct it before it was 
too late.* 

And again my friend, the delegate. said to me, ‘“‘What is 
prejudice anyhow? It is emotion, all right. Is it ignor- 
ance, too?’’ She answered herself. “It certainly is all 
mixed up with the sin of pride.” 

Perhaps this was really a good day’s work, as it seems 
to have put prejudice in its proper place, which is out 
the window. 





*The president, Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, is a Southern 
Presbyterian, a member of St. Giles Church, Richmond, 
Va.—EDS. 
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EDITORIAL 





Three Cheers for These Women 


You have to take your hat off (as 
if you wouldn’t anyway) to _ those 
Methodist women meeting recently at 
Lake Junaluska, N. C., for their cour- 
ageous and clear-eyed statement of mo- 
ral principles in the midst of current 


social needs in the South. (Statement 
on page 3.) 
Three hundred women attending 


their South-wide school of missions saw 
missions close beside them. They knew 
they could not lift their hands in prayer 
about the far places unless they were 
alive to pressing needs next door. No 
one can doubt that these women (1) 
know the practical requirements of the 
Christian gospel; (2) they know what 
is going on in the world about them; 
and (3) they want to bring the needy 
world and the adequate gospel together. 

In their statement they pledge the 
support of 200,000 others who will 
work on this task. They could well 
pledge the support of many thousands 
more, for in the various denominations 
there are countless ones who stand with 
them wholeheartedly and who rejoice 
that they are sounding forth these 
Christian convictions in a way that can- 
not be misunderstood—or easily evaded. 
For them to say these things, for 
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these mothers and teachers of the race 
to challenge the citadels of entrenched 
evil, means even more than for any 
church court to adopt its carefully 
worded resolutions. 

Such courageous calls to Christian 
witnessing strengthen hands and 
quicken the hearts of men and women 
in communities far beyond the boun- 
daries of the “Southeastern Jurisdic- 
tion’’ of Methodism. Let’s give these 
Christian women three rousing cheers! 


The Wedge-Drivers 

History clearly reveals two opposing 
attitudes that have been manifest in the 
long period of growth and develop- 
ment of both the church and the state. 
There are those who seek to promote 
cooperation, concord and unity. Then 
there are those who drive wedges be- 
tween nations, between races, and be- 
tween industrial groups. They drive 
wedges between churches and even be- 
tween different elements within the 
churches. It is disturbing to see the 
wedge-drivers in our own Southern 
Presbyterian Church. Here are some of 
the wedges. 

A wedge between our ministers and 
our laymen. Said an elder to the last 
General Assembly, ‘‘We are beginning 
to feel that our ministers are selling 
the laymen down the river.’’ This is the 
most unfair and divisive statement I 
have ever heard on the floor of any 
Assembly. <A small group of laymen 
are mailing great masses of material 
to our membership, sowing the seed of 
internal division throughout the church. 

A wedge between our church and in- 
dustrial labor. The original minority 
report of the Standing Committee on 
Foreign Relations at the 1947 Assem- 
bly and the arguments advanced in 
presenting it both implied that our 
church should not be concerned about 
a living wage for the laboring man. 
They even went on record against la- 
bor’s right to strike. No political party 
and no church deliverance that I know 
has ever been so reactionary as that. 
These men should study the actions of 
our own Assembly, notably the Assem- 
bly of 1936. Evidently they are igno- 
rant of the positions of our own church. 

A wedge between the races. What 
should the church stand for—the ideal 
of human relations taught by Christ or 
the customs of one particular section? 
Who will say that Christ drove a wedge 
between the races? They successfully 
opposed in a certain presbytery a reso- 
lution to approve the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in regard to Negro Work. 

A wedge between our church and 
other Protestant churches. “I thank 
thee that I am not as other men.’”’ They 
would split us away from the main 
stream of Protestantism in the Federal 
Council and take us into the separatist 
group championed by The Christian 
Beacon. Immediately after the Assem- 
bly adopted the minority report, an el- 
der telegraphed the fact to the editor 
of The Beacon. I understand plans are 
under way further to flood our church, 
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especially our laymen, with this wedge- 
driving organ of division. The policy 
and practice of the ‘‘Beaconites” is di- 
vision. They split off a segment from 
the U. S. A. Presbyterian Church; then 
the Pre-millennialists led by The Bea. 
con split off a segment from the Ma- 
chen segment, and this Beacon crowd 
rewrote the Westminster Confession to 
conform to their views! They are even 
splitting off churches from our own As- 
sembly. Wedge-drivers supreme! 

This wedge-driving is quite congenial 
to the Dispensationalists who have been 
repudiated by our Assembly. Many ex- 
treme Pre-millennialists who have little 
concern for the social application of 
the Gospel, who are more friendly to 
The Beacon than to our own church 
program are wielding the sledge ham- 
mers. 

It is indeed time for our laymen to 
see the dircetion in which this group 
is trying to lead us. If these wedge- 
drivers have their way, our Southern 
Presbyterian Church will be whittled 
down to be a permanent sectional 
church, a one-class church dominated 
by reactionary and paternalistic men of 
privilege, a one-race church, a church 
holding itself in Pharisaic aloofness 
even from other Protestant and Re- 
formed Churches, a church permeated 
with doctrines not unlike those that 
John Calvin opposed in his day as 
strongly as he opposed the Catholic 
Church. 

This is not Presbyterianism, it is 
‘‘Beaconism.”” Let us hold to our Con- 
fession of Faith undiluted by heretical 
amendments. This is not Calvinism, for 
Calvin was the most world-minded man 
of his day. This is not the spirit of 
the Westminster Divines as expressed 
especially by Gillespie. This is not the 
doctrine of the church taught by our 
Scottish forbears. The spirit of Pres- 
byterianism has always been to heal the 
wounds in the Body of Christ. Presby- 
teriars are not wedge-drivers. 


JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


GUEST EDITORS 


A Phenomena: Church Union 
Taking Place in South India 


According to Dermott Monahan, di- 
rector of the. Press Information Service 
for the Inauguration of Church Union 
in South India, the plans for the cere- 
monies for the church union in South 
India are now worked out. 

The United Theological College, Ban- 
galore, was the scene, from June 10-13, 
of the twentieth and final meeting of 
the joint committee, which for twenty- 
eight years has labored to bring about 
this union. It was decided that the 
inaugural ceremonies should take place 
in St. George’s Cathedral, at Madras, 
on Sunday, September 27. Three great 
acts are to be performed: the inaugura- 
tion, the commissioning of existing 
bishops and presbyters for service in the 
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Church of South India, and the conse- 
eration of nine new bishops. 

The greatest possible care has been 
taken in the preparation of the orders 
of service so as to satisfy all traditions, 
respect all principles, safeguard treas- 
ured beliefs and yet preserve a har- 
monious unity of liturgy. An air letter 
was read out from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury approving the proposed or- 
ders of service for the consecration of 
bishops and ordination of presbyters, as 
acceptable to Anglicans. 


The central act of the inaugural serv- 
ice will be the placing on the altar of 
the Basis of Union and the Constitu- 
tion with the signatures of all bishops, 
presbyters and deacons who have as- 
sented to that Basis and accepted the 
Constitution. A solemn declaration of 
the Consummation of Union will be read 
by C. K. Jacob, the Indian bishop in 
Travancore and Cochin. This will be 
followed by the commissioning of all ex- 
isting ministries for service in the newly 
constituted church. This is in no sense 
a re-ordination of any priest or minis- 
ter. All are to be accepted as ministers 
of the Word and sacraments. 

The last of the three great acts will 
be the consecration of nine new bishops, 
designated from each of the three unit- 
ing churches. Bishop Jacob will pre- 
side and will be assisted by the Bishops 
of Madras and Tinnevelly, with six 
presbyters from the Methodist, Presby- 
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terian, Congregational and Reformed 
Churches. J. S. M. Hooper, of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, who has 
for many years taken a leading part in 
the movement, as secretary of the joint 
committee, will preach the sermon. 

It is expected that a hundred church 
leaders from other countries will gather 
to witness these momentous’ union cele- 
brations and to give their counsel to 
the church. After the central cere- 
monies there will be special services 
held in all the fourteen new dioceses, 
attended by many of the million Chris- 
t‘'ans who will constitute this mighty 
church of South India. 

Stressing the importance of the com- 
ing inauguration Dr. Monahan says: 
“There have been unions, of which per- 
haps the most notable has been the 
United Church of Canada, combining 
as it does the Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional and Methodist traditions. But 
so far, every union has been between 
bodies already closely linked together 
by history and sentiment. It is in 
South India alone that a union scheme 
has -ome to fruition between the An- 
glican and Free, the episcopal and non- 
episcopal traditions. This is something 
unique and epoch making. The history 
of Christendom records nothing like 
it. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
there is tense, eager, even exuberant 
expectation abroad in South India.’’— 
Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 





TEST OF FIRE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The Day breaks in fire, and the fire 
will test the work of each, no matter 
what that work may be.’’—I Cor. 3:13, 
Moffatt. 


4 HE DAY OF THE LORD always 
[" breaks in fire. Sometimes visible 
like that on the railway tracks, 

ten all over him before that night. He 
was a locomotive engineer, not on a 
smart streamliner but on the clattering 
little locals that shuttle back and forth 
between Winston-Salem and Greens- 
boro, N. C. One night was about like 
every other night, as a rule. But on 
this particular evening a _ gasoline 
truck, fully loaded, stalled on the track 
right in front of Monk Wilson’s train. 
The truck had no business there at 
that moment but that was not Mr. Wil- 
son’s fault. lt was near enough to be 
seen, too near to stop this side of it. 
The engine was bigger than the truck, 
and would not even be derailed; but 
the crash would set the truck afire, and 
the train, plowing straight through it, 
would be drenched in flaming gasoline. 
At such a time, most of us, unused 
to staring death in the eye, would re- 
quire a moment’s thought. But Monk 
was one of those whose everyday job is 
no more than an inch from death, and 


he did not need time to think. There 
was one automatic, obvious thing to do, 
but he did not do it. He could have 
slammed on the brakes and jumped. He 
did not take that way out. Or he could 
have slammed on the brakes and stayed 
in the cab. In either case, however, the 
engine might have rolled clear, but ihe 
train would have come to a stop rizht 
in the middle of the soaring flames, and 
every passenger would have died where 
he sat. Monk Wilson was not the man 
to forget the lives that (however for- 
getful of him) depended on him. So 
he did the least obvious thing. He had 
to bring the train through, at top speed, 
but only just through. So _ without 
slackening speed he waited till death 
shook the engine, and then put on the 
brakes. The orange flames broke wild 
into the night, but the train roared 
through as Monk Wilson, wrapped in 
fire, fell from his seat in the cab. They 
took him tothe hospital. where he died 
before morning. Not a passenger was 
lost. They lived because ore man, in 
the very instant of death, chose to save 
others rather than himself. 


ONK WILSON wore overalls to 
work. If you, gentle reader, 
had passed him on the street 
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(as some of you did) you would have 
given him no second thought. Heroes 
wear stars and ribbons, heroes are fa- 
mous for the number of men they kill. 
Let Monk Wilson remind us that a hero 
may be known for the number of lives 
he saves; he may have to meet destiny 
without time to change his clothes. 
Overalls are almost a cloak of dark- 
ness. The present writer has rendered 
himself invisible, more than once, in 
the midst of a town full of his ecclesias- 
tical friends, by the simple expedient 
of donning overalls. It might be well 
for you to look at the next dozen men 
you see in working clothes. There may 
be at least one hero there. For Monk 
Wilson would have been just as much 
a hero in his soul if the fire had never 
swallowed him. So these plain men in 
plain clothes may never have their flam- 
ing shrouds—and their families pray 
every night that they never will; but 
the hero is there all the same. 

For Arthur Wilson did not begin to 
be brave and unselfish that night. What 
he did, came out of what was ingrained 
into him. The fire did not make him 
heroic, it only revealed the heroism that 
had been there a long time. It is not 
the sudden test that makes the man, it 
is the long pull that makes him, and all 
the fire does is to set the light by which 
he can be better seen. No one fully 
knew him before that night. But after- 
wards they knew what manner of man 
had been working among them. 


RTHUR ‘“‘MONK” WILSON had 
the solid look of a railroad man, 
but he did not have “Hero” writ- 

sometimes a fire invisible to mortal 
eyes. Put the fire of God can make a 
man neither good nor evil, the fire does 
not create a man’s works, it only shows 
what manner of man he has grown to 
be. The Last Judgment is beginning 
now. It will deliver no arbitrary de- 
cree, the decision will not have to wait, 
the verdict is being sealed at this mo- 
ment. From that Judgment none will 
make complaint, for the light will be 
bright enough for all men to read the 
stamp of Justice on the seal. 





FREE FILMSTRIP 


Excellent for use at Evening Services, 
Auxiliary Meetings, Young People’s 
Meetings. 


You may secure from our office at no 
rental charge a 35mm. filmstrip en- 
titled REPORT TO YOU, with accom- 
panying script, in which Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton, Executive Secretary, and Dr. 
William M. Elliott, Jr., Executive Com- 
mittee member, report on their visit to 
the Orient in which they surveyed con- 
ditions in our China, Korea, and Japan 
fields. 

Suitable for presentation in a mini- 
amum time of 25 minutes. Write 


Educational Dept., 
Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
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The High Cost of Living 


has greatly reduced the purchasing power of the amounts forwarded 
to our retired ministers by the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 
Recognizing their need and the justice of their claims, the 1947 
General Assembly requested the Executive Committee ‘‘to seek and 
devise ways and means of adding to the $3,000,000 prior service fund 
so that our retired ministers, and those soon to be retired, may re- 


ceive more adequate provision.’’ 
Will you help? 
A check today. 
A legaey in your will. 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Secy. Rev.Wm. H. Hopper, D. D., Treas. 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 











For the fascinating story of Davidson College since 1888 


read Dr. Walter L. Lingle’s new book........ Price $3.00 


Memories of Davidson College 
Order direct from 


THE ALUMNI OFFICE .. DAVIDSON, N. C. 











Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, ete. Charges average $240 per se- 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 











WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 





Nearty a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian, 
Thoroughness in Instruction 
Friendliness on the Campus 
Sound Personal Guidance 


Franc L. McCluer, President 








Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 


lege for Women 
For information write: 


Mrs. Martha S. Grafton 


Acting President 
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Home Missions Sets the Pace 


Home Missions sets the pace—and 
keeps well out in front—for the rest of 
the church, Samuel B. Lapsley, educa- 
tional secretary of Assembly’s home 
missions, told the young people’s leader- 
ship school at Montreat recently. Last 
year, said Mr. Lapsley, the 3,500 
churches in the Assembly received 23,- 
400 members on profession of faith; in 
140 home mission projects 1,333 were 
received. In the last four years, 54 new 
churches were organized as home mis- 
sions enterprises. They now have a to- 
tal membership of 5,414 which is more 
than the membership of 43 of the As- 
sembly’s 87 presbyteries. 





DREs Continue Officers 


Religious education directors will be 
led during the coming year by the same 
officers, with Mary Bigham, Roanoke, 
Va., as president; Amelia Hough, High 
Point, N. C., vice-president; Louanna 
Roach, Austin, Texas, secretary; Mar- 
jorie Glenn, Clearwater, Fla., treasurer. 
Miss Bigham has named as committee 
chairmen: Anne Jones, Charlotte, N. 
C., program; Jeanie Ogilvie, Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn., scholarship; Mrs. An- 
netta Winters, Dunedin, Fla., and Eliza- 
beth McNeill, Daytona Beach, Fla., ex- 
hibit; Hortense Pruitt, Kinston, N. C., 
findings; Louise McComb, Lexington, 
N. C., membership; and Lassie You- 
mans, Helena, Ark., historian. 


Three Tasks for Superintendents 


Sunday school superintendents have 
three ‘“‘main tasks” if they are to ful- 
fill their full duties and “if the Sunday 
school is to fulfill its divine mission 
to our generation,” they were told in 
their annual meeting at Montreat by 
Warner L. Hall, pastor of the Cove- 
nant (formerly Second) church, Char- 
lotte, N. C. These tasks, said Dr. Hall, 
are “Greater unity, better education, 
and more ardent evangelism.’”’ The 
three, he said, are so inter-related that 
the achievement of any one of them is 
possible only in terms of advance along 
the lines of the other two. 


New Missionaries in School 


Missionaries now preparing for their 
first terms of service on the foreign 
field in a special school at Montreat are 
looking toward Sunday evening, August 
17 when they join in a consecration and 
commissioning service. Fifty-one stu- 
dents, including a number from other 
denominations, are enrolled. 

First part of the school was led by 
Miss Esther Cummings, of Biblical 
Seminary, New York, concentrating on 
linguistics and language study. Next 
period, led by Miss Ruth Ure, Presby- 
terian, USA, board secretary, was con- 
cerned with Christian literature. South- 
ern Presbyterian missionaries next in- 
struct these appointees in regard to 
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their particular fields. Frank W. Price 
of China will teach a class on rural mis- 
sions. Dr. Randolph T. Shields, Deca- 


tur, Ga., physician, has a class sched- Yo OR NEw RIBBLE 


uled on preventive medicine and care 








¥ of the health. J. Maurice Hohlfeld of 
‘a the University of Pennsylavania, with 
vu. S. Army literacy service, will teach 
ne 3 ‘ 
“, a class in Christian literacy. 
- This annual school, supervised and 
0 arranged by Candidate Secretary Rich- 
‘a ard T. Gillespie, is found by these mis- 
: sionaries to be just what they need 
in - 7 
we in getting ready for their work. 
ae Appointees of the Presbyterian ‘ 
“i Church, US, now attending the school 
“a at Montreat in preparation for the as- 
oe sumption of their duties are: 
= AFRICA 
Emily Boehler, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, Long 
Beach, Miss. 
be BRAZIL 
ne Thomas J. Brumit, Bristol, Tenn.; 
ce, Nancy W. Hayter, Abing4on, Va.; Pau- 
>h line Heflin, Ravenwood, Mo.; Martha 
- Little, Carnesville, Ga.; Katherine Peck, 


Bluefield, W. Va. ‘ ee ; . 
r- is a more deeply satisfying companion when printed on 


or. CHINA genuine Oxford India Paper. This finest of all papers 


a i. ge agg agg Rach go ee permits a thin, thin Bible . . . lighter, pleasanter in the 
ane Estelle Isenhour, Woodleaf, N. C.; An- hand. Oxford India Paper has a most agreeable tone, 
“2 nie Kok, Branford, Conn.: Virginia and it is extremely opaque: the words on one side never 
Montgomery, Red Springs, N. C.; Mr. = r ei 
a- and Mrs. Arch B. Taylor, Buffalo Valley, show through to the other. Oxford Bibles are delightfully 
x- Tenn.; Dr. and Mrs. Casteten B. White, “readable”; and the text is so accurate that the Press 
a ns sa ag - os. L. Wiheenen, Rete- offers a reward of five dollars for the first discovery of a 
jm wn misprint. Bindings are wonderfully soft, yet so strong 
om } 


and durable that Oxford Bibles invariably become cher- 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul Crane, Richmond, il Rely Cid M i ee ° 
on: anes Deeded. Athenian, Gu.; Senet ished family heirlooms. Many styles, variously priced. 


Talmage, Richmond, Va.; Mariella Tal- At your favorite bookstore. 
mage, Richmond, Va. Way wey 


il MEXICO 1468 Se | 1947 
Ly Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Bassett, ag 
on Amarillo, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. Homer 


A. Spencer, Roberdell, N. C. 


by UNIVERSITY PRESS 


e- INVEST IN YOUNG LIFE 





i For particulars, write * ° 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. C. 


n, Dr. W. B. Guerrant, Pres. 


; Austin College 


Sherman, Texas 





Queens divisional system of curricu- 
lum organization offers a field of con- 
centrated study supplemented by a fun- 

’ damental core of essential knowledge. 


Hunter B. Blakely, President 


Founded 1849 
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| KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
>-RESBYTERIAN, COQ EDUCATIONAL 
HIGH STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 
POSITIVE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES 


by 
| i 
y- The Austin College Association Hall | B. A. DEGREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


al 
on 
xt 





nil is the oldest student YMCA building 
west of the Mississippi River 


For catalog, write 


in R. T. L. LISTON, PRESIDENT, BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 
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IN TEN YEARS? Si 
JS OINT | Welch, W. Va. (388 members)—2— 
| | Donn Michael Farris, graduate of Gar- 
iy a Wa rett, entering Yale this fall; Russell 
ANN &Isy Burns, entering Davis and Elkins. 
| Dallas, Texas, First (3,771)—9— 
: Hawthorne Davidson, chaplain; James oO 
Ghk TF B. Storey, Charles Town, W. Va.; John Sept 
a! Anderson, Tyler, Texas; Lawrence Gil- Prov 
. bert, Port Lavaca, Texas; Lewis Wa- prok 
terstreet, University of Arkansas stu- “wis 
dent pastor; Jack Lancaster and Don- us ¢ 
ald Bobb, en route to Union Seminary; dans 
Allen Boedeker, en route to Austin cohe 
@ Seminary; Hampton Bowman, Austin take 
College. mor 
| Greenville, S. C., Northminster (180) crov 
th -—5 plus 5—In addition to five minis- trap 
"at ters reported here July 14; Rubye (Mrs, and 
Wm. H.) Benchoff, Brazil; Lois (Mrs. Ir 
Chas. H.) Brown, Pendleton, S. C.,; thar 


Thelma (Mrs. John G.) Viser, Rich- quo? 
mond, Va.; Josie (Mrs. J. Don) Skin- ping 
ner, Greenville, E. C.; Margaret Ross, 


Here's a feature of our Annuity Gift plan that appeals to many Bible teacher, Bluefield, W. Va. on 
people: Lexington, Ky., Maxwell Street (731) wal 
—4 plus 1—Paul Darnall, pastor, crea 

’ . Amory, Miss.; John Prather, pastor, abot 

You can make a gift to Foreign Missions in any amount from Deerfield, N. J.; Arthur Scott, en route J ya, 


$100 up, receive a liberal income for life on the money you pip serenpeazlescnaemmindiinnatligi 
en route to Princeton Seminary. Also: west 


gave away, and, IN ADDITION, specify that at your death this Virginia Ray, Assembly’s Training says 
same income shall be continued in regular payments to another School preparing for foreign mission J , , 
designated person as lon j eevee. iner 

9g Pp S tong os he or she may live. Clearwater, Fla., Peace Memorial Rick 
(704)—1—Bruce Fisher, Union Semi- 








rest 
Note, too, the double advantage in all Annuity Gifts to Foreign " , mos 
cA : wh E x Norton, Va. (205)—-2—-J. Wilson only 
Missions: First, the giver has the spiritual satisfaction of mak- Rowe, Jr., pastor, Radford, Va.; B. E. | hay 
ing a substantial donation to God's work. Secondly, the giver Dotson, Mt. Olive, N. C. Rict 
arranges for himself or for someone else a guaranteed, definite, WHAT IS YOUR CHURCH'S RECORD | *"° 
worry-free annuity. IN THE PAST TEN YEARS ~~ 
(This feature will be closed soon, so 4 

os send in your lists promptly.—Eds.) ’ 
Other incidental advantages also are obtainable in utilizing - 
. . . . . Vv | 
this two-way plan of giving and receiving. These advantages It’s a Corker! “i 
are set forth in detail in two booklets which we will be glad —At least, that’s what a university | com: 
to send free upon request—''Your Money Does Double Duty" professor of journalism said about last § ing 
and "'A Guaranteed Lifetime Investment with Mutual Bene- year’s ne 
fits for Yourself and Others'’. Write for these free booklets this 
today. GOING-TO-COLLEGE HANDBOOK jf “!: 
OTHERS CHIMED IN: Trin 
A college student: No stuff like it!.. J 4?™ 
CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer Atlanta pastor: You deserve the ap- | ° 
preciation and thanks of the whole - 

: - 2 . = church. ‘ 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, Achenens pastor: 1 want coples toil = 
: . all i od 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. ee Nee er er 
P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. . College president: You have done all ” k 
students and faculty members a great cent 
service. adie 
hom 
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BIBLE STUD) 





Straight Thinking About Drinking 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 17 


Prov. 20:1; 23:19-21, 29-35; Ecclesiastes 10:17 


Our lessons for August and a part of 
September are taken from the Book of 
Proverbs, which deals with many of the 
problems of life from the standpoint of 
“wisdom.” One danger which it warns 
us against over and over again is the 
danger which comes from drinking al- 
ecoholic beverages. Such drinking has 
taken its toll in every age, but never 
more so than today—in this age of 
crowded living and of mechanized con- 
traptions which require steady hands 
and a clear mind for their operation. 

In 1910 the nation spent a little less 
than two billion dollars a year for li- 
quor; it remained about the same, dip- 
ping a little after the ’20s, and reach- 
ing a distinct low (less than a billion) 
in the early ’30s. With the repeal of 
prohibition, expenditures for liquor in- 
creased sharply; by 1940 the sum was 
about three billion. The total for 1946 
was $8,700,000,000, almost a billion 
dollars more than in 1945. The North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. 
says that in 34 states reporting on July 


1, 1946, drunken driving arrests had — 


increased from 50 to 100 per cent. In 
Richmond, Va., 10,469 persons were ar- 
rested on charges of drunkenness, al- 
most double the number in 1944, when 
only 5,808 were arrested on the same 
charge. “On top of this,” says the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, which is 
strongly opposed to national prohibi- 
tion, ‘“‘we have a report from J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, that crime hit a 10- 
year peak in 1946, all of which pro- 
vides ample evidence that drunkenness 
throughout the nation with its con- 
comitani evils is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate.’’ 

“The huge consumption of liquor in 
this country has economic, psychologi- 
cal and moral causes,”’ writes J. Maurice 
Trimmer in The Christian Century for 
April 16. ‘But all these are inadequate 


to account for the contemporary alcohol | 


problem apart from the social cause. 
It has become an established custom 
in many areas to seal a business deal to 
the accompaniment of drinks. Salesmen 
who are conscientious abstainers have 
to be exceedingly resourceful and in- 
genious in their refusal to indulge so 
as not to offend customers. In many 
homes the serving of alcoholic drinks 
has become the fundamental symbol of 
hospitality. Guests are expected to im- 
bibe as a part of the ritual of fellow- 
ship. .. .”. Commenting on this situa- 
tion, Walter P. Binns, president of Wil- 
liam Jewell College, writes that the 


liquor industry ‘‘has made the cocktail 
party the respectable form of social en- 
tertainment where young men can avoid 
drinking liquor only by the highest and 
rarest form of moral courage.” Against 
this background let us consider 


I. Wine Is a Mocker, 20:1 


“Wine is a mocker, strong drink a 
brawler, and whosoever erreth thereby 
is not wise.’”’ In this proverb wine is 
personified. It is a demon, or an evil 
genius that takes possession of a man’s 
body, and through it expresses its own 
evil bent. Wine is a mocker. The man 
who is under its influence is led to mock 
at virtue, to mock at affection, to mock 
at the sanctities of home and property 
and life, to mock at restraints which in 
hours of sobriety he would gladly recog- 
nize. Strong drink is a brawler. Many 
who are normally inclined to be peace- 
ful and altogether harmless often grow 
quarrelsome under the influence of 
drink. Drunken brawls are notorious. 
The records of our police courts are 
filled with them. A man who allows 
himself to be brought under the in- 
fluence of such a dangerous spirit is not 
wise. So says the ancient proverb. And 
modern experience endorses it— 


II. The Drunkard Shall Come to Pov- 
erty, 23:19-21 


‘‘Hear thou, my son, and be wise, and 
guide thy heart in the way. Be not 
among winebibbers, among gluttonous 
eaters of flesh: for the drunkard and 
the glutton shall come to poverty; and 
drowsiness will clothe a man with rags.” 

Winebibbers are those who drink to 
excess. Snowden points out very pro- 
perly that ‘‘the drink habit begins not 
with drink, but with drinking men. 
When a youth drifts into association 
with dissipated companions he is likely 
to yield to the spell of their example 
and catch their habits; because they 
drink, he drinks also. Hence, if he 
would keep away from wine, he must 
first keep away from wine drinkers. Be 
not among them; you may come in con- 
tact with them at various social points, 
and you may be courteous toward them, 
but be not of them; keep yourselves 
free from intimate companionship with 
them, as you value the purity and sanc- 
tity of your soul.’’ 

Gluttonous eaters come under the 
same condemnation. ‘“Intemperance is 
a broad word and covers all things in- 
jurious and excessive; drink is not its 
only form. Many a Christian who would 
be horrified at the thought of taking 
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an intoxicating drink, yet becomes sin- 
fully full of rich food. Injurious eat- 
ing has its pains and penalties not less 
surely than intoxicating drink, though 
they are called by less offensive names 
and are ascribed to a mysterious provi- 
dence.” 

Sottishness or drowsiness refers to 
the torpor which follows excessive eat- 
ing and drinking. Intemperance of this 
sort frequently leads to poverty. A pro- 
verb is a short, pithy statement that 
carries its message and sticks like a 
barb in the human memory; it does not 
aim at scientific exactness. Not every 
winebibber and every glutton comes to 
poverty. But there is a danger here 
and a tendency that has been too often 
illustrated in practice. 


III. Who Has Woes? 23:29-35 


This compelling passage contains a 
question and an answer followed by a 
warning. 

1. The question. Who has woes? Who 
has sorrows? Who lives in an atmos- 
phere of perpetual strife and bitter 
quarrels? Who is it that is always 
complaining? Who is it that has red- 
ness of eyes? 

2. The answer. The writer answers 
his own question. It is they who tarry 
long at the wine; they who go to seek 
out or try mixed wine (wine mixed with 
spices, the nearest equivalent to our 
distilled liquors). The writer does not 
suggest that all who drink wine, nor 
even all who take it habitually, fall 
into the pitiable condition which has 
just been described. This condition is 
the result of lingering long over the 
drink, of forming a passion for strong 
drink. It is not the use, but the abuse 
of the thing which in this passage is 
reprobated. 

3. The warning. The writer goes on, 
however, to add a strong warning 
against drink. He seems to think that 
the only sure way of escape from the 
danger which he has described is to 
turn even the eyes away from tempta- 
tion. He not only says, Touch not, taste 
not, handle not. He goes further: 
Look not thou upon the wine when it 
is red, when it sparkleth in the cup. 
When it goeth down smoothly (rather 
than the King James version) “goeth 
down aright”). The whole verse de- 
scribes the attractiveness of the wine 
cup in color, in effervescence, in taste. 
“It is the peculiarity of this substance," 
says Dr. Horton, “that it can only be 
taken safely when it has comparatively 
no attractions, when it is taken under 
orders, and, as it were, against the 
grain. If it is really pleasant to us, 
we can never tell where the pleasant- 
ness melts into a dangerous fascina- 
tion, when the color and the sparkle 
and the agreeable tingle, which makes 
it pass so easily down the throat, have 
become the lure and the spell of a Doi- 
sonous reptile.’’ 

The end of this fascination is star- 
tling. ‘‘At the last it biteth like a ser- 
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pent and stingeth like an adder.”” Just 
as “the serpent’s lithe gracefulness and 
painted skin hide a fatal poison,’’ so 
the attractive wine cup is apt to ruin 
those who look on it. Their eyes behold 
strange things, because their senses are 
no longer under their control, because 
in extreme cases they suffer from deli- 
rium tremens. 

Some think that the word “strange 
things” should be translated ‘strange 
women.” It is certainly true that al- 
cohol loosens one’s moral control, and 
is therefore often an easy step to im- 
morality for both men and women. 

“Their hearts utter perverse things.” 
Nothing could be more true. “The ef- 
fect of drink is not so much to make 
the lips lie as to make the inner man 
essentially insincere and deceptive. No 
man admits that he is a drunkard, even 
to his own heart; long after all his 
friends know it, and are beginning to 
despair of him . the most that he 
will allow is that he has sometimes 
taken a little more than is good for 
him. 

“The security of the habit is incredi- 
ble. It leads to the destruction of every 
faculty which God has mercifully given 
to protect us from danger and guide 
us through life. The ready perception 
of things is marred, the quick rallying 
of the attention is halted, th® exercise 
of the understanding is prevented; the 
will is paralyzed, the conscience dies” 
(Horton). The man who is under the 
influence of drink sometimes loses all 
sense of danger. He is as much a fool 
as a man who would try to lie down 
and go to sleep in the heart of the sea 
or on the mast of a ship. Such a man 
would only harm himself, but in our 
day the drunken fool is sometimes driv- 
ing an automobile. And he endangers 
the lives of us all. 

Yet the drunkard’s is almost 
hopeless. It seems to him an anaesthe- 
tic, a quick and easy escape from the 
ills of life. “They have stricken me,” 
he says, ‘and I was not hurt; they 
have beaten me and I felt it not.’”’ And 
so he comes out of his drunken debauch 
and cries, “I will seek it yet again.” 
We know, as the writer did not, that the 
drunkard’s continual return to his cups 
is not mere perversity on his part. Al- 
cohol is a habit-forming drug. The phy- 
sical organism comes to demand more 
alcohol and at times it becomes im- 
possible for the drunkard in his own 
strength to resist its claims. 

More and more social workers are 


case 


emphasizing the fact that habitual 
drunkenness is a disease, and that it 
should be treated as such. But it is a 


disease that anyone can avoid, and that 
no one need to contract, if only he re- 
frain from beginning a habit which he 
may later be unable to break without 
sympathetic understanding and _ the 
most difficult effort. 

IV. Eat for Strength and not for 

Drunkenness 


This is the message of Ecclesiastes 
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10:17. ‘Happy art thou, O Land, when 
thy king is the son of nobles, and thy 
princes eat in due season for strength 
and not for drunkenness.’’ The margin 
of the American Standard Version tells 
us that the first clause may be trans- 
lated, ‘“‘Happy art thou, O Land, when 
thy king is a free man,” and J. M. 
Powis-Smith in his American Transla- 
tion of the Old Testament accepts this 
as the true meaning. The author of 
Ecclesiastes lived in a nation whose 
happiness and welfare depended on the 
king and the princes who were his ad- 
visers. It is quite evident that a land 
was blessed when its ruler was not con- 
trolled by outsiders, or by some clique 
within, when he was free to act for the 
best interests of the nation as a whole. 
And it is equally plain that a land was 
fortunate if the princes, who advised 
the king and headed its various depart- 
ments, ate for strength and not for 
drunkenness—if they kept their heads 
clear, disciplined their energies, and did 
not give way to drunkenness and dissi- 
pation. 


J. Maurice Trimmer tells us that “a 
feature article in a national magazine 
not long ago declared that there are 
three national parties in the U. S.— 
the Republican party, the Democratic 
party, and the Cocktail party, each with 
its headquarters in Washington. Said 
the article, ‘Washington is one long 
drink, and the Cocktail party is today 
the most powerful in the national capi- 
tal.’ That this was no exaggeration is 
revealed by the fact that in 1944 the 
consumption of hard liquor in Wash- 
ington 16 quarts per capita, 
whereas in wide-open towns like Reno 
and Las Vegas the consumption was 13 


was 


quarts, and the general average 
throughout the United States was 5 
quarts. Merely to make a guess con- 


cerning the influence of the Cocktail 
party on national and international af- 
fairs is enough to create genuine 
alarm.’ But Washington, he adds, is 
simply the most notorious example of 
what is increasingly the condition in 
communities all over the nation. Which 
brings us back to our opening state- 
meats. 


On what lines should we seek to solve 
the alcoholic problem? The Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, calling attention to the 
rapid increase in divorces, in automo- 
bile accidents, and in crime, all of which 
it attributes in part to the ‘steady in- 
crease in drinking, concludes “‘the tem- 
perate use of stimulants, is and always 
has been, a purely personal problem.” 
Is it purely a personal problem, or do 
church and community also have a re- 


sponsibility? The Federal Council of 
Churches in an official statement en- 
titled “The Church and Alcohol” (it 


can be secured from the Federal Coun- 
cil, 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y., for 5c) 
suggests that the church has a ministry 
to alcoholics and to their families, that 
it must engage in a persistent and 
many-sided program of alcohol educa- 
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tion based on science and illuminated 
and motivated by Christian ethics; but 
that in addition, Christians must con- 
cern themselves with the matter of so- 
cial controls. It suggests certain meas. 
ures that may be initiated new or in 
the near future, which can reduce some 
of the evil effects of alcohol, and which 
can aid the public in understanding the 
nature of the alcohol problem: 


“1. Revision of the alcoholic bever- 
age tax structure. This should be in 
the direction of encouraging the dilu- 
tion of proof spirits and fortified wines, 
through a tax program providing ade- 
quate incentive to distributors for such 
reduction. 

“2. Enforcement of laws regarding is- 
suance of liquor licenses and regulation 
of hours of sale. This should be in the 
direction of strictly regulating and de- 
creasing the hours when alcoholic bey- 
erages may be sold by package and for 
consumption on the premises. 

“3. Prevention of sales to minors. 


“‘4. Social use of public revenue from 
the sale of alcohol. The taxing power of 
the government should be used to dis- 
courage the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages and toward decreasing their 
alcohol content. : 

“5. Regulation of advertising of al- 
cohol beverages. 

“6. Local or state elimination of traf- 
fic in alcoholic beverages. This means 
what is commonly known as local op- 
tion, eliminating the trade or traffic in 
neighborhoods, communities, or states 
where at least a majority of the citizens 
agree that such action shall be taken. 

“7. Indirect control of alcohol con- 
sumption. There are two basic means 
of indirect social control over the con- 
sumption of alcohol and both concern 
the churches. The first is based on the 
fact that alcohol as a social problem is 
related to other social problems. Where 
such social evils as poor housing, in- 
adequate recreational facilities, and 
broken homes can be eliminated or al- 
leviated, an indirect attack is also be- 
ing made upon the evils of alcohol. The 
second means of indirect social control 
lies in the transforming power of the 
gospel itself. Where men’s whole lives 
are changed through permeation with 
the Christian gospel, then there will be 
resulting change in aii aspects of their 
living including their conduct in refer- 
ence to alcohol.”’ 


Individuals and groups might well 
secure this little booklet and in the 
light of it seek to construct an adequate 
program for their own church and for 
their own neighborhood. They would 
do well also to re-study the report of 
our General Assembly’s Committee on 
Christian Relations, as adopted by our 
last General Assembly (OUTLOOK, 
May 12). 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

M. H. Knox from Wharton, Texas, 
to 1651 Florida St., Baton Rouge, La. 

L. A. Beckman, Jr., Meridian, Miss., 
as of August 1 became superintendent 
of home missions for Meridian Presby- 
tery, Ellisville, Miss. 

Charles A. Logan, Huntington, W. 
Va., to 1621 Liberty Road, Lexington, 
Ky., effective August 1. Dr. Logan will 
start a new church in the eastern part 
of the city of Lexington. The men of 
the First church, Huntington, presented 
Dr. Logan with a check for $1,100 to 
re-build a church in Japan. 

Russell Dean Cope from Wooster, 
Ohio, to Route 3, Harrison, Ohio. 

D. MacNab Morrison, Lowell, N. C., 
now studying at Princeton Seminary, 
will be at McClellanville, S. C., until 
the fall term begins. 

W. M. Thompson from Short Beach, 
Conn., to Davidson, N. C.—September 
5. 

Ben Evan Gillespie, Walnut Ridge, 
Ark., began his work as assistant pas- 
tor of the First church, Dallas, Texas, 
August 1. 

Glenn O. Lantz, former USA director, 
Petersburg, Va., a member of New 
Brunswick Presbytery, USA, is now a 
member of Suwannee Presbytery, pro- 
moting the Presbyterian Student House 
for the synod. 

J. W. Conyers, Gainesville, Fla., exe- 
cutive secretary of home missions in 
Suwannee Presbytery, has been made 
executive secretary of the presbytery. 

W. McS. Buchanan from Pasadena, 
Calif., to Apt. 10, Hoff Heights, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 








APPROACHING RETIREMENT 

S. O. Coxe, Gloucester, Va., at a re- 
cent meeting of Norfolk Presbytery, an- 
nounced his intention to retire from 
the pastorate at an early date since he 
has reached the retirement age. 


CANDIDATES 

William M. Alexander and Herbert 
L. Underwood, both of Riverside 
church, Jacksonville, Fla., and William 
Paul McKinnon of the _ Springfield 
church, were received as candidates for 
the ministry under the care of Suwan- 
nee Presbytery recently. 


PRESIDENT OF KNOXVILLE 
COLLEGE 
J. Reed Miller, pastor of the Pres- 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution, distinctive 
in Christian ideals, founded in 1856. Out- 
standing departments in music and busi- 
ness. Fully accredited academic work for 
first two years of college. Approved for 
training Veterans under Public Law 16 
and Public Law 346 (G. I. Bill). Reason- 
able costs. For catalogue, address: 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, Pres., 
Statesville, N. C. 
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byterian church, Wheeling, W. Va., is 
the new president of Knoxville College 
(United Presbyterian ). 
his 


BONCLARKEN SPEAKERS 

Three Southern Presbyterian speakers 
are listed on the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian conference schedule _ at 
Bonclarken, August 14-24: Ernest Trice 
Thompson, Aug. 18-22, 11:30 A. M.; 
Frank W. Price, Aug. 18, 8:00 P. M.; 
Charles L. King, Aug. 24, 11:00 A. M. 
John A. Mackay, USA Presbyterian, will 
speak August 14-17. 


He will assume 
duties in mid-summer, 


Dr. Imes. 


succeeding 


LEES-McRAE PRESIDENT 


Roswell C. Long, on account of ill- 
ness, presented his resignation to the 
trustees of the Edgar Tufts Memorial 
Association July 22. It was accepted 
with deep regret and Dr. W. C. Tate, 
president of the Association, was re- 
quested to assume the duties of the col- Christian inthuences. Moderate rates, 
lege presidency until the vacancy is Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
filled. Or. George C. Bellingrath, President 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior coliese for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 


Applications for 1947-1948 session should be made now. 


For catalugue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 


SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Fully accredited senior high school. 














SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 
College Depurtments accredited through 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Long Session opens September 15. Reservations now being received. 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. 

THE REGISTRAR, 


High School and Junior 
Southern Association. Owned and con- 


Special 
For literature and information, write 
Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 








SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


SOUND IN SCHOLARSHIP 
CHRISTIAN IN PURPOSE AND SPIRIT 








WRITE FOR CHAS. E. DIEHL 
CATALOGUE PRESIDENT 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses leading to A. A. or A. 3S. Degree 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 
Two years Business Administration. 
Private Pilot, Commercial Instructor Rating 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration fee $5.00 
Rox R-4, Marton. V. C. 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A Christian Liberal Arts College 





1947 








With One Hundred and Seventy-Two 
Years of Notable 
Enroll Now 


Yducational Service 


1948-1949 


for 


Edgar G. Gammon, President, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 

















